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(One of our Illinois librarians is looking 
forward to doing this. The story given 
here is a combination of the local news- 
paper’s interview with her, her staff and 
Board, and her answer to a letter from the 
editor of this magazine.) 


“40 YEAR LIBRARY CAREER 
TO END ON NEW YEAR’S EVE,” 
read the headline on the clipping 
that came to this office from the 
Loves’ Park Mail, dated December 
! 5. I read on with avid interest. “For 
| Miss Edith Van Duzer, librarian of 
Loves Park since 1945, this New 
ee Year’s Eve will be a momentous 
date. With the bowing out of 1955, 
i she will write an official “finis” to 
us her lifetime career of serving the 

Me reading public.” (What a marvelous 
way to end the old year and one’s 
professional life!) ‘And with the ad- 


ENJOY YOUR RETIREMENT 
BECAUSE YOU HAVE PREPARED FOR IT 


vent of 1956, she will begin mapping 
out a future of graceful retirement in 
the Smoky Mountains,” I read on, 
and here is where this editor really 
began to get interested, since our 
favorite subject for the past year has 
been RETIREMENT. 

“She will remain in Rockford until 
Spring, while she has an addition 
built on to her sister’s home at 
Ridgecrest, near Asheville, N. C, 
then will move there to catch up on 
her reading. . . . Prior to assuming 
direction of the suburban library ten 
years ago she had served some thirty 
years in the Rockford system, and 
became widely known through her 
work as publicity director at the 
main library. She came to Rockford 
as a girl from Newark, Illinois, at- 
tended school at Lake Forest, and 
Columbia University. 
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“Her hobbies and interests gained 
her as much renown as her library 
public relations projects. A member 
of the Audubon Society, she is an 
authority on birds, with knowledge 
gained both by years of reading and 
hours of bird-watching.” In a letter 
she explained that her ornithological 
interests began when she promised 
to keep up the records begun by her 
brother who went to World War I. 
He did not come back, so she con- 
tinued and is “still lecturing, writing, 
and keeping elaborate records of bird 
migrations.” (How many of us 
would have dropped the study in re- 
sentment if the brother had not re- 
turned.) 

“Quality of her needlepoint and 
crochet hand work, and of her latest 
interest — oil painting — are likewise 
well known.” Of the latter she says 
in her letter to me, “The painting is 
recent. I tried it for fun, and found 


to my amazement that people like 
my landscapes.” 

The picture shows her interest in 
piano music. She was educated as a 
musician, and “later fell into library 
work.” (She liked what she fell into 
and everyone liked her, so it was a 
fortunate fall.) 

Concerning moving to the Smoky 
Mountains, she writes, “I’ve been go- 
ing to them for many years. My 
sister is there. I love the country and 
the people. It is very beautiful and 
will be an ideal place in which to 
keep on developing my various in- 
terests. I expect to do considerable 
traveling, which is also a hobby of 
mine.” 

She says further, “I like to keep 
busy and seldom abandon something 
which I have worked to learn — be- 
sides, I never planned to grow into 
an old lady who needed constant at- 
tention to keep herself amused.” 


OUR AGING CITIZENS AND THEIR NEEDS 
JAMEs D. ELuis* 


A great wave of humanitarian feel- 
ing toward older persons is sweeping 
the United States. Federal and state 
governments, county and town or- 
ganizations, public and private wel- 
fare agencies, churches, schools, uni- 
Wersities, national service clubs, 
Women’s clubs, YMCA and YWCA 
and other community groups are 
Studying the needs of our older citi- 
Zens and cooperating in active pro- 
grams of service for them. 

Special attention is being given to 
the medical needs and to rehabilita- 
tion of our forgotten older folk, too. 
Many of whom have been left 
Sfanded in nursing homes and state 
hospitals. 

The Council of State Governments 
fépresenting the annual conference of 


Supervises, Services for the Aging; 


Governors has completed and pub- 
lished a comprehensive study en- 
titled “The States and Their Older 
Citizens” which includes “A Bill of 
Objectives and A Program for Ac- 
tion.” Many states have already es- 
tablished State Commissions on 
Aging responsible for developing 
specific programs for older persons. 
Such a committee in Illinois is now 
a part of the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission. Mr. William Ruther- 
ford of Peoria is Chairman of this 
Committee. Mrs. Elizabeth Breck- 
inridge is Supervisor of the Section 
on Services for Aging. 

Increasing calls are coming by 
mail, telephone and personal visits to 
the office for information as to how 
to go about setting up a service pro- 
gram for older folk. County Welfare 
Services Committees of the Illinois 
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Public Aid Commission are sponsor- 
ing conferences of representative citi- 
zens at which the needs of older folk 
are studied and plans for service ac- 
tivities formulated. Concise data as 
to the needs of older folk generally 
results from the survey of the local 
situation. The findings are often both 
illuminating and stimulating for fur- 
ther action. 

The public is increasingly aware of 
the contribution our public libraries 
are making in immediately furnish- 
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ing the needed materials and other 
information involved in these activi- 
ties. In addition, in many places }j- 
brary facilities are being made avail- 
able as meeting places for olde 
citizen groups. 

The articles in ILLINOIS LI- 
BRARIES have been especially 
helpful to us in meeting requests for 
information as to “Services for 
Aging” programs. 

Ed.—Potentials in aging, a 62 page book- 
let is published by the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission. 


ANOTHER HOW TO DO IT— 


HOW TO EDUCATE YOURSELF THROUGH READING 
GRACE Murray* 


Home Bureau members, confinees 
in State institutions, judges, house- 
wives, farmers, stenographers, any- 
one not now in school,—you can 
pursue an organized reading plan 
which will help you educate yourself 
through a system set up at the IIli- 
nois State Library. The Adult Edu- 
cation Unit of the Illinois State Li- 
brary has more than 150 reading 
courses on a variety of subjects 
through which you can lead yourself 
to this self-improvement. You can 
even obtain a certificate indicating 
completion of this course by turning 
in the correct number of book re- 
ports. The certificate does not stand 
for any college or high-school credit, 
but it does have on it the State Seal 
and the signature of the Secretary of 
State, Charles F. Carpentier, who is 
also the State Librarian. 

The circular of information about 
these reading courses is called “Keys 
to Knowledge.” It contains general 
information about the courses and 
also a coupon which may be signed 
by anyone interested in taking a 
course. Some enrollees sign because 


* Adult Education Unit, Illinois State Library. 


they wish to read recent books on the 
subject of their vocation. Some par- 
ents read to receive help on better 
management of the home and family 
life. Some read on the subject of a 
certain hobby that they have. And 
many read on a subject that they 
somehow missed in earlier schooling. 
Personality development, public 
speaking, and mathematics are 
among the many subjects chosen. 

Since these reading courses af€ 
non-credit in form, those enrolled 
have the comfortable feeling that 
they will not be called upon to take 
examinations. It is true each must 
write a report on each book that he 
reads, the library supplying the 
blank for the report, but he does not 
need to worry about how literary his 
report is. He merely has to show if 
one complete page his reactions 
the book. 

Some courses exact six books to be 
read, while other subjects call for 
seven. For only one or two of the 
courses are eight books to be read. 

Anyone in the State of Illinois may 
take these reading courses. 
he is able to borrow his books at & 
local library it is so much the bettet 
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One Chicago church had several 
members which took the course on 
Religious Education but borrowed 
books locally. If books can be ob- 
tained locally both time and postage 
are saved. 

Upon enrolling, if the enrollee can- 
not obtain books locally, the reader 
is sent his first book, together with a 
bibliography of books on the subject, 
and a blank for a book report. When 
the reader sends back the book and 
the report, another book, selected 
from the list supplied with the first 
book, and blank are sent; this is re- 
peated until the required number are 
read and reported on. Then the 
reader receives his certificate. 
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It is possible to take these courses 
without writing book reports. How- 
ever, the majority believe they re- 
member better what they have read 
if they have written reports. Also, 
having a certificate has helped sev- 
eral readers to promotions in their 
job. Some have posted them in their 
places of business. 

Reading several books on one sub- 
ject is rewarding in itself. You know 
that you have read several authori- 
ties and are not depending on only 
one for knowledge of a subject. En- 
rolling for a reading course obliges 
the patron to do continued reading 
instead of reading in a hit-and-miss 
fashion. You should like this service 
of the Illinois State Library. 


WHEN THE CIRCUS CAME TO THE LIBRARY 


EVELYN SNYDER* 


The circus parade was intended to 
draw the crowds to the show-grounds 
like a magnet. The great showmen 
planned it that way. Working on this 


* Librarian, Cairo. 


theory, the Staff of the Cairo Public 
Library added a major attraction to 
their Book Week displays. 

Out of a giant story book, whose 
outer cover was decorated with a 
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laughing clown, paraded the Schmitt 
Bros. Model Circus. While the circus 
parade disappeared from the Ameri- 
can streets about twenty years ago, 
the great reception this small circus 
received proves there is still a lively 
interest in the parade and anything 


pertaining to the circus. 
Forty years ago Clifford Schmitt 


began to carve tiny circus figures and 
animals. As a boy the circus was his 
great interest and it has continued 
through the years. He now has more 
than 1,000 pieces including many 
authentic wagons; such as “Two 
Hemispheres,” “The Bird Wagon,” 
“Lion Tub,” a calliope and many 
others. 

In recent years, his brother Arthur, 
now on leave from the Air Force, has 
assisted him, and he says that the 
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hobby shop in the service makes a 
wonderful place for him to work. 

Each piece is carefully carved to 
exact scale—three-fourths inch to the 
foot. Both Clifford and Arthur are 
members of the Circus Model Build- 
ers, which has more than 500 mem- 
bers in the United States, Canada, 
and England. 

Fifteen classrooms from the Cairo 
schools visited the library during the 
Week. Also, a bus brought the grade 
school children from Karnak, IIli- 
nois. A daily estimate of visitors was 
kept and more than 1,000 people 
(not counting the regular patrons) 
followed the circus parade into the 
library. 

To the great satisfaction of every- 
one connected with the library the 
circulation tripled during the Week 
and 68 new borrowers were registered. 


SPRING MEETINGS 


March 16 and 17, Illinois Adult 
Education Association Conference, 
Allerton Park. (Please write for 
reservations to Scott York, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Extension Services, 
Urbana.) The Friday evening ses- 
sion will deal” with the Function of 
the Library in the Adult Education 
Program in a community. Ray 
Howser, Head of group services, 
Peoria Public Library; Mrs. Mary T. 
Howe, Assistant Librarian, Decatur, 
and Ruth Warnke, A. L. A. Library 
Community project will be a panel; 
and discussion about services in vari- 
ous types of community life will fol- 
low. 

March 19, 20, 21, Library Prob- 
lems Workshop, Southern [Illinois 
University Library, Carbondale. 


(Please write to Miss Dorothy Me- 
Ginniss, Library Services Depart- 
ment, Southern Illinois University 
for reservations at Woody Hall at 
$2.00 a night, beginning Sunday 
night, March 18.) 

Requests for subjects to be dis- 
cussed are still coming in. So fat, 
Reference questions and their an- 
swers, has the largest vote. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS — Li 
brary Service of interest to Men, 
April 17, Fairfield Public Library, 
Lila Stonemetz, librarian. There will 
be open house of the lovely new 
building, and a program on the 
above subject will be developed. See 
cover for other meetings. Programs 
will follow. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM JACKSON, Editor? 


BUCK MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 
ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


StirH M. Cain* 


Illinois Wesleyan, while maintain- 
ing a university organization, is sub- 
stantially a good example of the 
small American college. It has a 


} Librarian, Undergraduate Library, Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

*Mr. Cain, B.A., Vanderbilt ’34, M.A., Virginia 
36, B.S. in L.S., Peabody, ’38, M. Ed., Peabody, 
45, 5 head librarian of Illinois Wesleyan 
since 1 . 


College of Liberal Arts and a College 
of Fine Arts. Since the beginnings of 
the college in 1850, following the 
vision and purpose of the founders, 
Illinois Wesleyan has been a church- 
related college in the finest sense— 
under Methodist sponsorship, but 
free from sectarian bias in both ad- 
ministration and instruction. Mem- 
bers of various faiths hold positions 
on the faculty, and Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish students mingle in 
good fellowship while preparing 
themselves for the highest type of 
American citizenship. At the present 
time the University has a little over 
a thousand full time students. 

The first catalog of the University 
stated that there was at that time the 
nucleus of a miscellaneous and scien- 
tific library consisting of about one 
thousand volumes. This occupied a 
small room of the preparatory build- 
ing, now known as Old North Hall. 
A short time later this library was 
divided between the two literary so- 
cieties and moved to the Munsellian 
and Belles Lettres halls. Later we 
find a reunited library with the 
books reposing on shelves in what 
was the natural history museum on 
the second floor of the main college 
building. 

In 1881-82 the books were classi- 
fied according to the Library Bureau 
System. There were in all about 
3,000 volumes and the room was 
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open to students each forenoon of 
the school day. In the fall of 1891 
the library was moved again to the 
preparatory building, this time to a 
large room on the second floor where 
it remained until the present building 
was erected in 1922-23. In 1914 Miss 
Kathleen Hargrave was hired to 
classify and catalog the books ac- 
cording to the Dewey Decimal Sys- 
tem, and the library remained open 
from 7:30 in the morning till 4:00 in 
the afternoon each school day except 
the noon hour. 

In 1922 the estate of Hiram and 
Martha Buck of Decatur, Illinois, 
provided $100,000 for the erection of 
the present library building and a 
trust fund of $125,000 for its main- 
tenance. The building, highly modi- 
fied Gothic architecture in design, 
displays many inartistic and ex- 
pensive features. Considering its age, 
however, it is basically a sound and 
useful building, and there is room for 
expansion on three sides of the pres- 
ent structure. 
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The main reading room, two 
stories high and running the length 
of the building, has a seating capac- 
ity of 128 persons. Bound volumes 
of periodicals and a part of the ref- 
erence collection are shelved around 
the walls of the main reading room, 
which also contains the public card 
catalog of the library. A small room, 
known as the Buck Weems Room 
and adjoining the main reading room 
on the southeast corner, contains the 
greater part of the reference collec- 
tion. The Librarian’s office and the 
cataloging work room are located in 
the southwest corner of the building. 
Behind the central circulation coun- 
ter is situated the stack area con- 
sisting of four levels of steel stacks 
accommodating 35,000 volumes. 

On the basement level, now par- 
tially occupied by other University 
offices, are located a Periodical 
Room, the Illinois Wesleyan Ar- 
chives, and men’s and women’s rest 
rooms. The library occupies only 
about half of the total space avail- 
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able on the basement level. How- 
ever, plans are being made now to 
enlarge the Periodical Room when 
the extraneous offices are moved out. 
This will take place after the new 
Administration Building is con- 
structed in the not too distant fu- 
ture. 

The second floor of the library 
building contains two  fair-sized 
rooms at each of the East and West 
extremities of the building. Two of 
these are now used for storage pur- 
poses, and one for the Methodist 
Historical Collection of the Illinois 
Conference of the Methodist Church. 
The fourth room was recently va- 
cated by the staff of the Argus, the 
college newspaper, and made into an 
additional stacks room, capable of 
shelving 5,000 volumes. 

Within the past few years several 
improvements have been made in 
the building. Fluorescent lights were 
installed on all of the tables in the 
Main Reading Room during the 
1952-53 year. A book slot has been 
put in the west entrance of the build- 
ing to allow users to return their 
feading materials when the library is 
dosed. The outside of the building 
was cleaned; the windows to the 
Main Reading Room were taken out 
and a new set installed in August, 
1955; new plaster was put in the 
stacks. 

Two branch libraries have sprung 
up to aid in service to students and 
faculty; one in the Science Hall (sec- 
ond floor), and in 1949 the Music 
Library was established in Presser 
Hall (first floor). These departmen- 
fal collections solved some problems 
of space but presented other prob- 
lms in administration. In a college 
the size of Illinois Wesleyan such 
departmental libraries should be un- 
iecessary, but it must be said for the 
fcord that they have met a need at 
the present time, when we need more 
foom for expansion of stacks. 

During the past forty years the 
University has had a succession of 
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eleven librarians, one of whom served 
two terms though not consecutively. 


THE BOOK COLLECTION 


The greatest growth in the book 
collection has been the time since the 
end of World War II. The faculty 
and library staff have spent a great 
deal of time in selecting the best 
books needed in the instructional 
program of the University. A gen- 
eral fund is reserved in the book al- 
location of the library budget for the 
library staff to purchase general 
books, reference books, and rental 
books (best selling fiction). A large 
percentage of the book fund is allo- 
cated to the departments of instruc- 
tion of the University. The role that 
the faculty play in selecting books 
for the library is excellent. The 
teachers in each department take an 
active part and interest in selecting 
books in their own fields. 

Since our stacks were crowded, the 
faculty examined the book collec- 
tions in their fields last year and 
have requested the library staff to 
discard old and obsolete books that 
have not been and will not be used. 
The library staff is now in the process 
of withdrawing these books. This has 
provided the stacks with more space 
to shelve the new books that are be- 
ing added to our library every year. 

The library subscribes to approxi- 
mately 275 magazines and receives 
approximately 150 more periodicals 
through gift subscriptions. A large 
number are bound each year. Our 
library began subscribing to one- 
third of its magazines on a three 
year subscription basis this fall. This 
is working out very satisfactorily, be- 
cause it will free more money for 
other library purposes, since in many 
cases it is more economical to sub- 
scribe to magazines for three years 
than just for one year at a time. 

The library started a vocational 
file collection two years ago, which is 
being used quite a bit now. It also 
has a collection of time tables of rail- 
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roads, buses and airplanes, and a 
collection of road maps, to assist the 
users of the library in making travel 
plans. The library has a collection of 
recent best selling fiction which users 
of the library read for one week at 
the cost of a dime. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE 
PUBLIC 


The library staff serves the IIli- 
nois Wesleyan University commun- 
ity. The present staff is made up of 
three and three-fourths professional 
librarians, and two one-half time 
clerical workers. A total of about 170 
hours a week of student assistance is 
received during the regular scholastic 
year. There are four circulation 
desks—in the Main Reading Room, 
Periodical Room, Music Reading 
Room, and Music Listening Room. 
The libraries are open 56 hours a 
week, including three hours on Sun- 
day afternoons. Due to the big in- 
crease in student enrollment, the li- 
braries probably will stay open 
longer next year. During Orientation 
Week at the beginning of each new 
scholastic year, all of the freshmen 
and new students are given a lecture 
and a tour of the Buck Memorial Li- 
brary. Each is given a User’s of the 
Library Handbook, which will help 
him to use the libraries better during 
his stay on the campus. The stacks 
are open to all faculty, students, ad- 
ministrative staff, townspeople of the 
Bloomington- Normal area, and 
Methodist preachers of the Illinois 
Conference. 

A faculty Committee on the Im- 
provement of Instruction meets regu- 
larly to discuss ways to improve the 
teaching of the University and to ad- 
vise the Librarian on any library 
problems that he may bring up for 
discussion. The librarian has a meet- 
ing twice a year—once in the fall 
and once in the spring—with the 
presidents of the different organiza- 
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tions for male students to discuss 
with them how the library can give 
better service, how the students can 
help the library staff in the operation 
of the libraries, and how the aims 
and objectives of the library can be 
realized. He does the same for the 
presidents of the women’s organiza- 
tions. A closer understanding be- 
tween the students and the library 
staff has resulted from these meet- 
ings. 

In September, 1954, a suggestion 
box was placed on the circulation 
desk in the Main Reading Room to 
give a user an opportunity to make 
any suggestion he wishes concerning 
the improvement of the library and 
to recommend any purchase of a 
book or magazine that he feels should 
be available in the library. Thirty 
very fine suggestions were made last 
year. This method has given the li- 
brarian an opportunity to meet and 
to know users who are vitally inter- 
ested in our library. 

The library at Illinois Wesleyan 
University has come a long way since 
the University was founded 105 years 
ago but there are still goals to be 
achieved. At present there is no 
room in which students can study to- 
gether. Perhaps when the offices in 
the basement of the building are 
moved out one of these rooms can be 
used for such a purpose. The devel- 
opment of the library as the audio 
visual aid center of the University is 
another possibility for the future. A 
lot of work on the organization of the 
University Archives is necessary be- 
fore patrons can use them effectively. 

The library is truly the heart of 
the educational program of the Uni- 
versity. Every one here on ouf 
campus is interested in it. The use 
of the libraries has grown tremend- 
ously within the past two years, and 
the circulation of reading materials 
has increased beyond our fondest ex- 


pectations. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


MaRIANNE YATES, Editor* 


COOPERATION WITH HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 
HELEN YAstTt 


Editor’s Comment: 


The Ford Foundation’s recent announce- 
ment of grants to hospitals and schools in- 
cluded more than 200 Illinois hospitals. 
The grants are to be made for “improve- 
ment of or addition to facilities or services; 
additions to or training of personnel; con- 
ducting research.”” The announcement of 
the grants makes the following article 
timely although it first appeared in HOS- 
PITAL TOPICS in September 1951. Li- 
braries in those communities which have 
hospitals can help serve both the institu- 
tion and the public by understanding the 
possibilities for cooperation which Miss 
Yast presents. 


Polonius’ admonition to his son 
Laeytes, “Neither borrower nor a 
lender be,” is poor advice indeed for 
anyone in the library business whose 
very existence is based on give-and- 
take. It is especially inadvisable in 
the field of medical librarianship 
where a life may be dependent on the 
quick interchange of medical knowl- 
edge from one library to another. 

Today there is no reason for any 
hospital medical librarian to feel iso- 
lated and powerless when faced with 
requests which cannot be answered 
by literature in her own collection, 
for at her service are the vast re- 
sources of our nation’s specialized li- 
braries. A phone call, a letter or a 
telegram can bring a bit of knowl- 
edge across the continent and even 
around the world. And such service 
is available for the asking. 


* Assistant Librarian, Joint Reference Library, 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37. 
t Librarian, American Hospital Association. 


The surest way for hospital medi- 
cal librarians to gain the respect of 
their administrative and medical 
staffs is to fill every request as 
promptly as possible. The more 
difficult the request, the greater the 
challenge, and the librarian should 
never report a reference as unobtain- 
able until she has exhausted every 
possible resource. The respect and 
admiration she will win from the 
administrator and the physicians for 
such service are not idle honors, but 
pay off in increased library budgets, 
improved physical facilities, and 
more harmonious departmental rela- 
tionships. 

In what way can national, univer- 
sity, state and local libraries help the 
medical librarian expand her services 
beyond the limits of her own collec- 
tion? Inter-library loans of books 
and journals, reference work, pack- 
age libraries, duplicating and photo- 
stating, referrals to allied agencies, 
translations, abstracting, preparation 
of bibliographies, issuance of re- 
prints: all of these involve a direct 
borrower-lender relationship. Less 
direct but equally important services 
are indexing, suggested reading lists, 
book reviews in periodicals, and 
union lists and catalogs. A ‘third 
service sometimes rendered by na- 
tional agencies is a film library; 
where this is a separate department, 
the librarian will refer the film in- 
quiry to the source. 

Where are the librarians which 
offer such services and facilities to 
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hospital medical libraries? The fol- 
lowing list is only at the national 
level and does not include specialty 
groups such as cancer or heart dis- 
ease; to this list add your own 
regional, state and local resources in 
bibliographic centers, university 
medical libraries and county and city 
medical society libraries: 

Army Medical Library, 7th St. and 
Independence Ave., S.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Library of Congress, Loan Divi- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C. 

National Institutes of Health Li- 
brary, Bethesda, Md. 

A.M.A., 535 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 

A.C.S., 40 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 

A.D.A., 222 E. Superior St., Chi- 
cago 11, IIl. 

A.H.A., 18 E. Division St., Chicago 
10, Ill. 

Not all of these libraries provide 
the same type of service, one special- 
izing perhaps in package libraries 
and another in microfilms. But they 
all welcome inquiries and are glad to 
send brochures describing their inter- 
library loan policies. 

If the information being sought is 
of such technical or specialized na- 
ture that you fear none of the listed 
libraries can supply it, try the De- 
partment of Agriculture Library in 
Washington, D. C. or the John 
Crerar Library, 86 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago 11, Ill., you can also refer to 
“Scientific and Technical Societies 
of the United States and Canada,” 
published in 1955 by the National 
Research Council and “National As- 
sociations of the United States,” pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce in 1949. Both of these 
directories are well-indexed and will 
lead to the proper source of special- 
ized information. 

No service can operate successfully 
without rules; experiences on both 
requesting and receiving ends of 
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inter-library loans have proved the 
following suggestions worth observ- 
ing: 

1. Request as complete a reference 
as possible. State exact article 
by author and title rather than 
merely giving the issue of the 
journal in which it appeared. 
If information is incomplete, 
state source of your reference; 
any clue is helpful in tracking 
down elusive material. 


2. In requesting package libraries 

a. Identify your research work- 
er. What is his purpose in 
requesting this information? 

b. State subject specifically 
and clearly. 

c. If subject is broad, limit it 
to your particular interest. 

d. State what local resources 
have already been used; 
journals, books, indexes. 

e. If you request more than 
one subject, state which is 
more important in the event 
that you can receive materi- 
al only on one at a time. 

f. If your subject is limited to 
a particular period of time 
or a specific locality, be sure 
to furnish this information. 

g. Don’t expect to receive a 
package library containing 
“all the latest” material; re- 
member other people are 
using the service too. 


3. Make your request a reasonable 
length of time in advance, 
avoiding requests for material 
“by tomorrow at the latest.” 
Take into consideration time 
involved in preparation of 
packages for mailing and re- 
stricted postal service. 

4. If there is a deadline, state it. 
Requests are filled usually in 
order of receipt, but when pos- 
sible, rush requests will be 
given special consideration. 
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5. Be responsible for the loan. 


Check with the person for 
whom the material was bor- 
rowed. Try to replace any 
losses. 


. Return loans promptly; others 


may be waiting to use the same 
material. 


. Wrap returned material very 


carefully; protect corners and 
edges of books; send pamphlets 
flat; use corrugated paper as 
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well as wrapping paper and tie 
package securely with heavy 
twine; address legibly. 


8. Observe any special instructions 
of lending library: use of re- 
quest forms, remittances, short- 
time loans, etc. 


Compliance with these suggestions 
will result in more prompt answers to 
your inquiries and happier relation- 
ships between borrowing and lending 
agencies. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouisE ANTHONY, Editort 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES: SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


EprirTor’s Note: Since the advent of the community unit school district, special serv- 
ices for school have been expanded. Due to the alertness of school librarians, library 
service has been in the forefront of the development of special services. As we become 
more acquainted with library service in the various school districts, we are increasingly 
aware that there can be no set pattern of district library service. Local conditions, per- 


sonnel, faculty, quarters, budget are determining as well as limiting factors. Here again 
is an article which details library service in one unit school district and offers to the rest 


of us pause for thought. 


A GLANCE AT LIBRARY SERVICE IN A COMMUNITY 
UNIT DISTRICT 


MERTICE 


“Mighty oaks from little acorns 
grow.” Their development is slow 
but gradual. Similarly is the growth 
of library service in a community 
unit district. 

Our library program began the 
second year after the forming of the 
unit district, six years ago. 

Community Unit District No. 2 
has a senior high school, with an ap- 
proximate enrollment of 957, and 
thirteen elementary attendance cen- 
ters, with enrollments ranging from 
23 to 455. It covers an area of 175 
square miles. 

Arriving on the job early that first 
year in order to have things ready 
when school started, I found pre- 
registration being conducted in the 
library which meant I could do noth- 
ing there. 

The principal said there was a 
room full of discarded books which 
he would like to have me check and 
Librarian, Community Unit School District 


#2, Mattoon, 


to dispose of as I saw fit because the 
room was needed for a classroom. 
That kept me busy! 

Before the library was opened for 
general use, all freshmen and sopho- 
more English classes were scheduled 
for one period in the library. 

They received instruction in the 
use of the library, of the arrangement 
of the books, and in the use of the 
card catalog. 

This instruction is given every year 
to all freshmen. Additional instruc- 
tion is given to any class upon the 
request of the teacher in the use of 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodicals, of 
the vertical file material, of reference 
books, and for class assignments. 

Having gotten the high school li- 
brary opened for general use, I made 
a survey of every elementary room in 
the unit in order to learn what 
library materials were there. 

I found principally old readers, 4 
few Cadmus books and Illinois 
Reading Circle books. These were 
left unmolested, and I began work on 
a basic list which consisted of collec- 
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tions of poetry and short stories to 
accompany the basic readers. This 
collection was placed in the princi- 
pal’s office in each school. Those 
books which were gotten for the en- 
joyment of the children were divided 
into twelve groups, one for each at- 
tendance center. Because the begin- 
ning collection was very small, one 
group of books remained in a build- 
ing six weeks. These were obtained 
from the principal by the teacher for 
her room. At the end of six weeks 
the books were collected and sent on 
to another school. Exchange of the 
books from one room to another was 
encouraged in order that more chil- 
dren could have access to them. 
The next year at the request of 


| teachers and principals, the books 


were left in a school for two months 
before they were exchanged. 

Until this year, the books were 
moved at the close of the semester. 

Now we visit each elementary at- 
tendance center every four weeks 
with the bookmobile, which is an old 
school bus equipped with shelves 
and a charging desk. 

The cost of making the book- 
mobile was approximately $250.00, 
and the expense for its operation 
each month is approximately $45.00. 

The driver is responsible for keep- 
ing the bookmobile in repair. He 
does most of the charging out of the 
books and helps to load and unload 
the bookmobile. 

There is student help in each 
school. Their responsibility is to 
check in the books, which is done in- 
side the building, and to notify each 
teacher when it is time for her pupils 
to come to the bookmobile. 

About twelve are on the bookmo- 
bile at a time, and as one pupil 
leaves, another replaces him. 

Because our collection is still 
somewhat limited, one child may 
check only one book out at a time 
and must return it before he is per- 
mitted to have another. 


We feel that the children are get- 
ting better service through the book- 
mobile, that they have an oppor- 
tunity to select what they want from 
a greater variety of books, but that 
the element of time prevents much 
guidance in their selection, and that 
the slower child may not have time 
to make wise choices. However, with 
each visit, the child has learned to 
make better selections. 

Before the book is ready for use, 
selection and cataloging has been 
done. That you know. But let me 
tell you how and where in Commun- 
ity Unit District No. 2. 

As is true in most older high 
schools, we have no workroom in the 
library. 

That first year when the first large 
order of elementary books arrived, I 
asked where I might prepare them. 
It was suggested I might work in the 
old gym on the balcony. That I did 
on Saturdays amid the noise made 
by elementary boys playing basket- 
ball below, and with some fear that 
at any time I might fall through the 
floor since it was somewhat rotten in 
spots. 

After that group was ready for use, 
I decided to utilize one table in the 
library and to make that my work- 
room, and that I did until this year. 

Since the second year, there has 
been a teacher with a minor in li- 
brary science in the high school 
library. 

A few students worked in the li- 
brary and were able to help with 
some of the processing. 

This year for the first time, all the 
elementary material is located in one 
room in the basement of one of the 
elementary schools. 

Here is located the workroom for 
the unit where all ordering, catalog- 
ing and processing is done. For the 
first time, I have clerical help a half 
day. 

Books not on the bookmobile are 
kept here and made accessible to the 
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pupils in this particular school which 
does not use the bookmobile. Each 
room is scheduled to the library once 
a month. The pupils may check 
books in and out before and after 
school which is an advantage to 
them. They also are taught to use 
the card catalog. 

Also located here are the vertical 
file, containing pictures and pamph- 
lets, and the filmstrip collection. 

Two years ago as a part of our in- 
service program, a group of teachers 
worked with me in organizing the 
vertical file. At that time a set of 
cards, giving subject, information as 
to type of material, and the approxi- 
mate grade level, was prepared for 
each attendance center. 

This year the teachers are evalu- 
ating the filmstrips now in the col- 
lection and are making recommenda- 
tions for new ones. As soon as this 
is completed and the collection is re- 
organized, a catalog will be prepared 
for each attendance center. 

The teachers have also been mak- 
ing a study of the needs in library 
materials in the fields of science and 
social science. Their recommenda- 
tions for new books, etc., will be con- 
sidered when ordering for next year. 

I have spoken chiefly of library 
service for the children, but teachers 
may call or write requests for ma- 
terials at any time. Sometimes speci- 
fic titles are wanted, but generally 
the request is for anything pertaining 
to a particular unit of study for a 
certain grade level. 

There is a daily pick-up service, so 
getting the material from the central 
collection is no problem. The prob- 
lem is making the teacher aware of 
the service. 

Much of our book collection at the 
present is for recreational reading. 
Through teacher participation we 
hope to obtain materials which will 
augment the curriculum. 

What next in our program! Within 
a year or two, we shall have a new 
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senior high school library with a 
workroom. The junior high will be 
located in the present high school, 
thus giving them a library and | 
hope at least a teacher-librarian. | 
should like to see some space made 
available for a central collection in 
some of the elementary schools. 

Progress has seemed very slow at 
times, but as I look backward, | 
realize that our library program has 
grown and I feel sure it will continue 
to grow. 


IASL SPRING CONFERENCE TO 
BE HELD AT DANVILLE, 
ILLINOIS, 


HOTEL WOLFORD, 
MARCH 23rd and 24th 


“Library Service for all Children” 
has been announced by the Presi- 
dent, Viola James, as the theme for 
the spring conference to be held at 
Danville, Illinois, March 23 and 24. 
Since IASL is aware of the implica- 
tions of a coordinated elementary 
and secondary school library service 
program, Miss James says “this will 
provide an opportunity for you in 
the professional organization, for ad- 
ministrators, and others to study and 
discuss the possibilities and implica- 
tions of good library service for all 
children.” 

An invitation has been extended to 
school librarians of the state to send 
pictures of school library activities 
for exhibit at the conference. 

These are the instructions: 


1. Write to one of the following by 
March 1, 1956, stating what type 
of exhibit materials you will have. 
(Size, mounting, object, floor 
plans—elementary—high school.) 

Mrs. Lenna Schwabe, Libra- 
rian, Urbana High School; 
John Dingman, Librarian, Cen- 

tennial Junior High School, 
1500 E. Condit, Decatur, Illi- 
nois; 
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Lloyd C. Bingham, Librarian, 
Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School, 1100 West Sun- 
set, Decatur, Illinois. 


2. Mail exhibit material, if possible 
to hotel by March 10, 1956. 
Address: 


Mr. Lund, Manager, 
Library Conference Exhibit 
Material, 
Hotel Wolford, 
Danville, Illinois. 
3. Suggestions for exhibits: 
Bulletin Board Display Ma- 


terial (picture or actual ex- 
hibit). 
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Interest areas of library (pic- 
tures). 

Library Staff (pictures). 

Student Library Activities (pic- 
tures). 

Workroom facilities (pictures). 

Floor plans — elementary or 
high school libraries. Note: 
Blue prints and models. 

The spring conference of student 
librarians of East Central Illinois 
will be held on the University of Illi- 
nois campus, February 11, 1956. 
Miss Marie Hostetter extended the 
invitation on behalf of Dr. Downs. 
Gregory Hall will be the scene of the 
morning session, with the luncheon 
in the Illini Ballroom. 
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What's News In Library Service 


STATE DISTRICT LIBRARIES are a new 
development both to librarians and 
the general public. So new, that only 
one state west of the Milississippi 
River, New Mexico, has made the 
scheme part of its library law. 


“State District Library Develop- 
ment West of the Mississippi” is the 
subject of the current issue of Occa- 
sional Papers, published by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School. 
Written by Mrs. Bernice Wheatley, 
Branch Librarian of Mountain Lake 
Terrace Public Library in Mountain 
Lake Terraco, Washington, the paper 
gives valuable per capita costs and 
population density figures for the 
development of state district library 
systems. The paper, which is No. 43 
in the Occasional Papers series, em- 
phasizes that state district libraries 
are one of the most effective methods 
of reaching the largest number of the 
state’s population. 

A copy of this paper will be sent 
to any individual or institution with- 
out charge upon request to the Edi- 
tor, Occasional Papers, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, IIli- 
nois. 


WORKSHOPS ON EVALUATION 
OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 
FOR CHILDREN 


The Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago announces 
the first of three annual workshops 
on the Evaluation of Library Ma- 
terials for Children, to be held 
August 9-11, 1956. The 1956 Work- 
shop will deal with library materials 
in the social studies; succeeding 
workshops will be devoted to library 
materials in the language arts and in 
the sciences respectively. 


The purpose of the Workshop is 
to introduce the principles underly- 
ing the evaluation and selection of 
materials for different grade levels 
and to demonstrate the application 
of the principles to the evaluation of 
actual materials. The wealth of new 
and outstanding materials in the 
University of Chicago Center for 
Children’s Books, Curriculum Ma- 
terials Laboratory, and Education 
Library will be available for exam- 
ination by registrants in the Work- 
shop. 

Enrollment in the Workshop is 
open to (1) children’s librarians in 
public libraries, and (2) school libra- 
rians and teachers in elementary and 
junior high schools. Registration will 
be limited so that small groups can 
be established for intensive work 
with the materials themselves on 
each of the several grade levels. 
Early application is therefore ad- 
visable. Although course credit is 
not given for attendance at the 
Workshop a memorandum testifying 
to successful completion of the work 
will be supplied to teachers and 
school librarians requesting it. 

For further information, write to 
the Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois. 


How many times have librarians 
and teachers had these questions put 
to them: “Can you find me some 
stories on pets and on Christmas?” 
or “I know the name of the story ! 
want, but what book is it in?” of 
perhaps, “I want to reread that story 
about the boy who joined the circus, 
but I can’t remember its name.” 
Enough times, no doubt, to justify 
the publication by the American Li- 
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brary Association of a new index* 
to serve the specific purpose of help- 
ing teachers and librarians locate 
such hard to find stories as they 
work with children from third grade 
through junior high school. 

Subject and Title Index to Short 
Stories for Children indexes approxi- 
mately 5,000 stories under more than 


*Compiled by a Subcommittee of the A.L.A. 
Editorial Committee. Julia F. Carter, Chairman. 
Subject and Title Index to Short Stories for Chil- 
dren. American Library Association, Chicago, IIli- 
nos. 1955. 344p. Cloth. $5.00. 
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2,000 subjects chosen to satisfy the 
variety of demands placed upon li- 
braries. With few exceptions, the 
stories indexed have not been in- 
dexed elsewhere. Titles and variant 
titles are used in both title and sub- 
ject indexes. The 373 books indexed 
were chosen with the help of school 
and children’s librarians throughout 
the country. Approximate grading is 
given for each book indexed. The 
Index has been tested by actual use 
in libraries. 
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PLAN TO COME 
TOA 
REGIONAL MEETING! 


Write us subjects you would like 
discussed. 


Bellwood, Sycamore, and Savanna Profes: 
meetings will be in the afternoon 
and evening. 
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THAT “EXTRA” IN YOUR LIBRARY 
DoroTtHyY BIENEMAN* 


Echoes of the second annual art 
exhibits sponsored by the Peru Pub- 
lic Library last October are still 
reaching us. The latest has been the 
acceptance for display in the annual 
art exhibit of Central Illinois Artists 
in the Decatur Art Center, January 
29-February 26, of the modern ab- 
stract painting, “The Crucifixion,” 
E. E. Edwards, which is shown in the 
accompanying picture, and which 
tied for first honors in the local ex- 
hibit with the conventional oil paint- 
ing, (also pictured), “Snowscene,” by 
Dr. Anton Zukowski. 

However, for the beginning of our 
story, let us go back a year and a 
half. A friend of mine, and former 
assistant librarian, Mrs. Donald B. 
Anderson, a graduate in art, ap- 
proached me in the fall of 1954 and 
asked if she, and several others, 
could show some of their work in 
the library. The idea grew to the 
extent that, instead of a few, forty 
local artists responded to newspaper 
and radio announcements of the ex- 
hibit and we had to limit to three the 
number of paintings that could be 
entered by each artist. In the show, 
one hundred eighteen pictures in the 
following classifications were on dis- 
play: figures (portraits, etc.) in oil, 
pastels, watercolors and charcoal; 
animal subjects; still life in charcoal, 
pen and ink, oil and watercolor; il- 
lustration; design; and landscapes in 
watercolors, pastels and oil. 

It was necessary to establish a 
policy to control the show, so the 
following rules were drawn up and 
used both years we have had the ex- 
hibit. Anyone of high school age or 
over could enter; there was a dead- 
line for registration and a deadline 
for bringing in entries for display; 


* Librarian, Peru. 


the number of pictures to be shown 
by each exhibitor was limited to 
three, out of consideration for the 
number wishing to enter and space 
available in the library; pictures had 
to be framed supplied with hooks 
and wires for hanging; pictures had 
to be delivered to the library and re- 
turned by the artists; the library was 
not responsible for the pictures 
though very good care was taken of 
them; and a date by which they had 
to be removed from the library was 
set. 

The first art show in October of 
1954, opened on a Sunday afternoon 
at 3 p. m. continuing until 8 o’clock 
that evening, and continued through- 
out the following week during the 
hours the library was open. Several 
hundred people visited the display. 
This past fall our show was seen by 
more than five hundred people, and 
was greeted with even greater en- 
thusiasm and interest. The calibre of 
the work shown was generally better 
and done on larger canvases. 


A former professional artist was 
the judge for the first show, and his 
criticism appeared in the editorial 
column of the local paper, the Daily 
News Tribune; in fact, we had three 
editorials written about the show. 
The one by the managing editor 
which began, “Another first in the 
Tri Cities will be chalked up to the 
credit of the Peru Public Library 
when Sunday, it exhibits the work of 
local artists—,” indicates that our li- 
brary made history culturally in the 
community. Radio press coverage 
has been excellent. 

Forty-three artists exhibited this 
last year showing one hundred 
twenty-three entries. 

Only those attending the open 
house, Sunday, October 16, 1955, 
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3-8 p. m., were permitted to judge 
the paintings, though the show again 
lasted a week. Mimeographed sheets 
of the various categories were given 
to each visitor, and he selected a first 
and second place in each classifica- 
tion and also a grand sweepstakes 
winner. The staff and board mem- 


| bers of the library greeted the guests 


and at times that afternoon the 
crowds were so thick that it was hard 
to see the pictures. A committee of 
four prominent Peruvians tallied the 
votes at the end of the day (and 


i- | Quite a chore it was counting the sev- 


ttal hundred ballots) and announced 
the decision of the public. As might 
be expected, the results were very in- 
teresting. Both years, ribbons were 
awarded the winners. 

In case you are wondering where 
we put the exhibit, we removed 
books from the tops of shelves and 
tables, magazines from racks and 


displayed the original work, (no 
number paintings) in every available 
corner of the library. That was the 
first show. The second show, in ad- 
dition to this space we pushed every- 
thing back to the wall in the his- 
torical room on the second floor and 
moved the paintings in. It was all 
very rewarding. 

And this second year, guests from 
a radius of fifty miles attended the 
show. A photographer-reporter from 
the local newspaper covered the 
event, and a “Seen on the Scene” 
spread of pictures appeared in the 
next evening’s edition, showing peo- 
ple who were there, and many of the 
exhibits. 

Of course, the results of such an 
effort are obvious. Talented people 
in the community have an opportun- 
ity to show what they are doing. 
Timid folk gain confidence to go on, 
or perhaps start, painting. People 
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with leisure time are encouraged to 
use painting as an outlet for their 
talents. People with similar inter- 
ests are brought together. The out- 
growth of the first show was the or- 
ganization of an Amateur Artists’ 
League, affiliated with the National 
League, of which I have been made 
an honorary member. 

The community becomes aware of 
the talents of the people within its 
borders. In our case, the library ful- 
fills the need for this type of activity 
in the community. And the exhibit 
itself brings into the library many 
people who have never been there, a 
good percentage returning to borrow 
books and use the other facilities of 
the library. 

Now, our local artists are prepar- 
ing for the third annual fall art show 
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and we, profitirg from the experi- 
ences of the previous exhibits, are 
making plans for it, too. 

The picture shows the Board 
President, Everett A. Woelfel, and 
Miss Bieneman with the two prize 
winning paintings of the last show— 
an abstract modern, “The Crucifix- 
ion,” and the conventional oil, 
“Snowscene.” 

The PLET Players presented a 
play with a polio theme on the stage 
of the Peru theatre two evenings re- 
cently between the first and second 
shows. “New Fountains,” a 35 min- 
ute play by Lee Gilmore was sent 
out by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. We, of PLET, 
were very proud to be able to do our 
part for the March of Dimes in this 
way. 


GEORGE SUTTON UPP 
Mama A. Younc* 


Many homes in Western [Illinois 
and Southeastern Iowa show on their 
walls evidence of the prolific genius 
of the artist, George S. Upp. 

In his later years he made his 
home with Mrs. A. D. Green at her 
beautiful rural home called “Ivy- 
wild” south of Hamilton, Illinois. 

George Sutton Upp was born at 
Aurora, Indiana, Oct. 14, 1844 and 
died Dec. 18, 1924 at “Ivywild.” He 
lies buried at the base of a big con- 
crete lion, modeled by himself, in the 
yard of his home for forty years. 
“Ivywild” was destroyed by fire a 
number of years ago. 


When he was eight years of age his 


family came overland by wagon to 
Blakesburg, Iowa. At the age of 
about twenty he went to Chicago and 
studied under a well-known portrait 
painter, Mr. Healy. 


Mr. Upp was a portrait painter for 
sixty years. It was said at one time 


* Librarian, Hamilton Public Library. 


late in his life that he had 211 por- 
traits in Keokuk, Iowa; 200 in War- 
saw, Illinois, including the one-time 
mayor, Conrad Nagel; nearly 100 in 
Carthage, Hamilton, Nauvoo, IIlinois 
and many others scattered over the 
Middle West. The Historical Mu- 
seum at Des Moines, Iowa exhibits 
several and there are others in Wash- 
ington, D. C. in the Supreme Court 
and National Museum. 


One of Upp’s most unusual medi- 
ums was the use of grains and 
grasses. The pictures were con- 
structed in frames, entirely out of 
grains and grasses: a train, a buffalo 
herd, an Indian village, a May-pole 


dance — anything. People marveled]; 


at his grain pictures all over this 
country, and they were exhibited in 
Paris, France. 

His last picture was painted during 
the final week of his life. This pic 
ture. received his finishing touche 
only 36 hours before his death. 
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Henry Upp, son of George S. Upp, 
lived for many years in Carthage, 
Illinois and was at one time mayor 
of Carthage. He died June 21, 1954. 

The Carthage Public Library pos- 
sesses two of Mr. Upp’s paintings, 
and the Hamilton Public Library has 
one, which they treasure highly. 

Through the pains-taking and gen- 
erous efforts of Mrs. Pearl Vestal, 
vice-president of the Trustees of 


Hamilton Public Library, historical 
scrapbooks have been prepared which 
have proved interesting and valuable 
a number of times. The biographi- 
cal material on the life of Mr. Upp 
was obtained from one of two bulky 
scrapbooks on Hamilton and its 
early history prepared by Mrs. Ves- 
tal. A file of photographs of early 
day citizens has been started and is 
proving very interesting. 


IT DEPENDS UPON THE POINT OF VIEW 


As an illustration of the article we 
published in December which dealt 
with Theft and Damage to valuable 
papers, we print the following from 
the Detroit Reporter, December 29, 
1955; 


LIBRARY GETS IT IN MAIL 
By CHARLES MANOS 
(Free Press Unit) 
The stolen $25,000 Walt Whitman 
diary was returned quietly to the 


Detroit Public Library Wednesday 
with a batch of morning mail. 


Disappearance of the collector’s 


-| item from a Whitman anniversary 


«hibition in the main library last 
March touched off a world-wide 
search which had baffled police, 


private detectives and insurance in- 
vestigators. 

The cloth bound diary of the 
famous poet, whose “Leaves of 
Grass” was published in 1855, was 
discovered in the mail by a clerk 
who at first thought it was “another 
old overdue book.” 

The diary was in a plain manila 
envelope bearing two three-cent 
stamps. It was postmarked St. Clair 
Shores. 

This brief address was written in 
pencil: 

Detroit Public Library. 

A note printed crudely in pencil 
on a half-sheet of plain white paper 
read: 

“Dear Sir: 

“This was not stolen. I’m oom I 
didn’t return it sooner.” 


BOOKS THAT CHANGED THE WORLD 
By Rosert B. Downs* 
(A. L. A. release) 


Librarians, and everyone interested 
in increasing public understanding of 
the importance of books, will wel- 
tome publication in March of a 
valuable contribution to this en- 
deavor — Books That Changed the 


Downs, Robert B. Books That 
Library 


The 
American 200p. 


25. 


World.* The author is the distin- 
guished librarian, Robert B. Downs, 
former President of the American Li- 
brary Association, and Director of 
the University of Illinois Library 
and Library School. 

Downs’ book will be available in 


two editions, a hard cover edition 


published by the American Library 
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Association at $2.25, and a paper- 

‘ bound Mentor edition published by 

a The New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., at 35c. 

Books That Changed the World 
refutes the notion that books are 
futile, harmless, or innocent and 
demonstrates that they are dynamic, 
vital forces, capable of changing 
man’s life in basic ways—sometimes 
i; for good, sometimes for evil. Mr. 
’ Downs selects sixteen books which 
et actually did wield immense power 
from the days of the Renaissance 
until now; tells how each came into 
being; gives vivid word-portraits of 
the authors and their times; and de- 
scribes how the course of human ex- 
istence was affected by the books. 

John S. Richards, President of 
ALA, commenting on this ALA pub- 

7" lication, said: “The publishing func- 
tion of ALA, like its many other ac- 
; tivities, is part of the Association’s 
ae continuous program to expand the 
ie use and usefulness of books and pro- 

: mote all library services. Books 
That Changed the World will, we be- 
lieve, take an important place among 
those works of substance which are 
especially designed to help people 

not only to read more, but to read 
more knowingly.” 

The Introduction, in which Downs 
1 explains how he chose the particular 
i books, is in itself a valuable discus- 
a sion of book selection and was pre- 
published by the ALA BULLETIN 

in its January, 1956, issue. 
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David Dietz, Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner and Science Editor, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, reviewing 
Books That Changed the World in 
the February 1 LIBRARY JOUR- 
NAL says: “. . . Writing with 
clarity, force and charm (Downs) 
has packed an amazing amount of 
material into each sketch, amply 
proving his central thesis that books 
are far from being the inanimate and 
ineffective things some people think 
they are . . . . Books That Changed 
the World is exciting and inspiring 
and I am certain that it will open 
new vistas for many readers.” 

Downs, well known as one of the 
leaders in his profession, is a native 
of North Carolina where he worked 
as a farmer, steam fitter, forest ranger 
and ranch hand before graduating 
from the University of North Caro- 
lina and entering Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Library Service as a 
member of the newly consolidated 
school’s first class, in 1926. He has 
served as librarian at the University 
of North Carolina, and was Director 
of Libraries at New York University 
from 1938 until 1943 when he ac- 
cepted his present post at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. With Mrs. Downs, 
he is joint author of a guide, Ameri- 
can Humor published in 1938; and 
in 1950 the University of Minne- 
sota published Downs’ American 
Humorous Folklore. 


CITATION OF TRUSTEE 


Nominations are open for the 1956 
citation which will be given by 
I.L.A. to one Trustee in the State in 
recognition of meritorious achieve- 
ments in the field of library service. 
The Award will be made at the An- 
nual Meeting of I.L.A. The Citations 
Committee, appointed by the Trus- 
tees Section and the President of 
I.L.A. will follow these rules: 


1. That one library trustee be cited 
for distinguished service each 
year. If, in the opinion of the 
jury, no sufficiently outstanding 
achievement is brought to its at- 
tention, it may exercise discre- 
tionary powers and recommend 
no one for citation. 

2. That the citation be made annu- 
ally at a general session of the 


d) 


e) 
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Illinois Library Association in 
State Convention, or at such a 
time and place as may be desig- 
nated by the Trustee Section. 


3. That the chairman of the Trus- 


tee Section and the president of 
I.L.A. appoint a special jury on 
citations to include three trustees 
and three librarians, one trustee 
and one librarian to be appointed 
each year for a three year term. 


4. That the jury report selection of 


the trustee to be cited to the 
chairman of the Trustee Section 
and the president of I.L.A. not 
later than September first. 


5. That the following qualifications 


be observed : 

a) That equal consideration be 
given to trustees of small and 
large libraries. 

b) That the jury take into con- 
sideration service to the local 
library and participation in 
state and national activities, 
presented in the record of the 
candidates’ achievements. 


c) Constructive accomplishments 
in promoting library welfare 
shall be considered rather than 
length of service. 

d) Achievements of nominees are 
to be judged according to 
criteria found in the HAND- 
BOOK FOR TRUSTEES 
(Winser) and other similar 
publications. 

e) That citations be limited to 
trustees in active service dur- 
ing at least part of the cal- 


endar year preceding the 
meeting at which the award is 
made. 


6. That the following procedures 


also be observed: 

a) That recommendations for ci- 
tations may be submitted by 
any library board, individual 
library trustee, the [Illinois 
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State Library, the Illinois Li- 
brary Association, the Trus- 
tees Section of ILA or by any 
community civic organization. 

b) That recommendations must 
be accompanied by a full 
record of the candidates’ 
achievements, following the 
form provided by I.L.A. 

c) That recommendations, when- 
ever possible, should be sub- 
mitted in sextuplicate so that 
each member of the jury may 
have a copy of each candi- 
dates’ records. 

d) That the recommendations 
must be submitted to the 
chairman of the jury on or be- 
fore the first of July prior to 
the next annual meeting. 


Recommendations must be sent to 
the Chairman of the Citations Com- 
mittee by June 15, 1956. The Com- 
mittee’s success in this project de- 
pends upon the cooperation of li- 
brarians and trustees of [Illinois 
libraries. 

The Committee is comprised of 
the following people: 

1. Miss Grace Gilman, Librarian 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, Illi- 
nois 

2. Mrs. Frieda Humphris, Librarian 
Downers Grove Free Public Li- 
brary, Downers Grove, Illinois 

3. Miss Helen J. Siniff, Librarian 
Wilmette Public Library, Wil- 
mette, Illinois 

4. Mr. Stanley Perry, Pres. 
(Trustee) 

Aurora Public Library, Aurora, 
Illinois 

5. Mr. W. W. Wirtz (Trustee) 
DeKalb Public Library, DeKalb, 
Illinois 


6. Mrs. Richard F. Kuhns, Pres. 
(Trustee) 
Highland Park Public Library 
Highland Park, Illinois 
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J Miss Katie Lu Hawkins, head li- 
7 brarian at the Geneva Public Library 
for the past forty years, is retiring 
and finishes her library work on 
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April 1. In her position of public re- 
sponsibility Miss Hawkins probably 
knows more Geneva people, young 
and old, than any other person in 
town. It is with a feeling of regret 
but with the thanks for a job well 
done that her many friends are hear- 
ing of her decision to retire. Miss 
Hawkins has seen Geneva grow from 
a quiet village to a busy suburban 
town and her knowledge of the town 
and its inhabitants has enabled her 
to develop an outstanding library 
that has grown with the community. 
She is planning to remain at home 
in their 10 room house in Geneva, 
with her sister, and keep up the yard 
and flowers. Also to attend social 
affairs she has missed. This familiar 
pose of Miss Hawkins at her desk in 
the library was photographed for 
The Republican by Colin Kyle. Her 
pension will come from the Illinois 
Municipal Retirement Fund. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouisE ANTHONY, Editor} 


CAREERS AND PROFESSIONS 


Fiction and Non-Fiction for 8th Grade 
By Marie BEHYMER* 


Within the last two years a differ- 
ent type of counselling program was 
introduced into our Junior High 
Schools. When the work of the sec- 
ond semester was well under way, 
letters were sent to all the parents of 


Director of Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, 


* Librarian, East Junior School, Alton, 
Ed. University of Missouri 
lsstructor, ‘Aiton Public Schools, 1042-52; Lites. 


8th grade students, inviting them to 
participate in the planning of the 
High School program their child 
would follow. The parents were 
urged to come to school and talk 
with the counsellor and the student 
about the future plans of the stu- 
dent. 

Materials such as questionnaires, 
a list of courses offered in High 
School, college requirements, pre- 
requisites, and possible future plans 
were given to all the 8th grade stu- 
dents. One teacher was asked to 
work out a unit with his 8th grade 
classes whereby each student made a 
study of what he was considering his 
future career, profession, or job. 


As they began studying the future, 
they began flocking into the library 
with such questions, what kind of a 
salary does a laboratory technician 
receive, what are the requirements 
for teaching, do you have any ma- 
terial on lawyers, what kind of posi- 
tions are open to teachers and so on. 
While I knew what the general plans 
were, I had not been and was not 
prepared for the demands I had to 
try to meet. 

We found the vertical file material 
was not as up to date as we needed 
and was very lacking in several spots. 
Immediately, we started to work to 
weed it and bring it up to date. 

As a result of this program, I be- 
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gan to consider how I, the librarian, 
could correct some of the problems 
of materials. 

This survey of books is one thing 
that might possibly help. Books that 
give some general information about 
vocations were considered first. Then 
fiction, biography, and a few others 
were considered for information they 
might have. No fiction book would 
be purchased for the vocational pur- 


poses alone as most young people are 
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more interested in contemporary life 
rather than the career or vocational 
angle. We prefer that the career not 
detract from the book. 

I am not saying that all the books 
I have listed are superior. They are 
not. I used such books as I knew I 
had or had recently been purchased 
that could be found in the University 
High School Library. Some I did 
not find there, then I used annota- 
tions found in other places. 


GENERAL BOOKS 
Cooper, Alice Cecilia and Palmer, C. A. Twenty Modern Americans. Harcourt Brace, 


1942. 


Short stories of people who have done a good job. Includes such people as Walt 
Disney, J. Edgar Hoover, William Beebe, George Washington Carver, and The Mayos. 
Ferris, Helen Josephine and Moore, Virginia. Girls Who Did: Stories of Real Girls and 


Their Careers. Dutton, 1927. 


Interviews with 19 women who succeeded in their different fields of work. 

Kitson, Harry Dexter. I Find My Vocation. McGraw-Hill, 1947. 
Attempts to aid student in exploring the vocational field by setting up discussion 
topics and exercises that can be used with the topics. 

Kitson, Harry Dexter and Lingenfelter, Mary. Vocations for Boys. Harcourt Brace, 1942. 


A companion book to Vocations for Girls. 


Brings out the fields of work that involve 


manual work. Shows that all useful work is dignified and that a skilled trade has 
certain advantages that a white collar job might not have. 
Lingenfelter, Mary Rebecca and Kitson, Harry Dexter. Vocations for Girls. Harcourt 


Brace, rev. ed., 1951. 


A book that will help girls get an over all picture of various occupations open to 
them; qualities they need for a particular field; the preparation needed and the re- 


wards they may expect. 


McLean, Beth Bailey. The Young Woman in Business. Iowa State College Press, 1953. 
A guide for young women who plan to enter business or have a career. Not exactly 
Junior High level, but has many things for them to consider and ponder. Clever 


illustrations. 


Nall, Otto T. and Davie, Bert H. Jobs for Today’s Youth. Association Press, 1941. 
Preview of all phases of several vocations. The various fields one may enter; pos- 
sibilities for both boys and girls; some idea of required training. Out of date as far 


as incomes are concerned. 


Smedley, Dorie and Robinson, Lura. Careers in Business for Women. Dutton, 1945. 
A birdseye view of woman’s place in business, the possibilities, necessary training, 
personality qualities, and how to advance. 


PAMPHLETS 
Chapman, Paul W. Your Personality and Your Job. Science Research Associates. 


How personality influences job success. 


Druse, Mitchell. How to Get the Job. Science Research Associates. 
A blueprint that may help each person find the job that suits him best. 
Humphreys, J. Anthony. Choosing Your Career. Science Research Associates. 
Things young people should consider when deciding on a career. 
Humphreys, J. Anthony. Helping Youth Choose Careers. Science Research Associates. 
How parents and teachers can help children plan for vocational future. 
Kitch, Donald E. Exploring the World of Jobs. Science Research Associates 
A discussion of many different kinds of jobs with some information of special skills 


and training they require. 


Schloerb, Lester J. School Subjects and Jobs. Science Research Associates. 


How and what school courses can help 


prepare for future careers. 
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Stoops, Emery and Rosenheim, Lucille. Planning Your Future Job. Science Research 
Associates. 
Worthy, James C. What Employers Want. Science Research Associates. 
An employer tells his story—what he looks for in the employees he selects. 


OTHER MATERIAL 


Catalogs from Colleges and Universities. 
Vertical File Material. 


SPECIFIC VOCATIONS AND RECREATIONAL READING 
Actor: 
Boylston, Helen Dore. Carol Goes Backstage. Little, Brown, 1941. 
Carol Plays Summer Stock. Little, Brown, 1942. 
Carol on Broadway. Little, Brown, 1944. 
Carol on Tour. Little, Brown, 1946. 
All books give some phase of the work in a theater. 
Callahan, Claire Wallis (Nancy Hartwell, pseud). Shoestring Theatre. Holt, 1947. 
The Dees convert their old barn into a summer theatre. Some theatrical problems 
are mentioned. Easy reading for older girls. 
Malvern, Gladys. Curtain Going Up. Messner, 1943. 
While Katherine Cornell grew up in a family that was interested in the theatre and 
she had the fierce determination that acting was for her, the way to the top was not 


easy. 
Walden, Amelia Elizabeth. Sunnycove. Morrow, 1948. 
The backstage problems Vicky met in a summer theatre lead eventually to Broadway. 


Air Stewardess: 
Hager, Alice. Janice, Air Line Hostess. Messner, 1948. 
Janice returns to pre-war job of training hostesses for commercial airlines. 


Archaeology : 
Andrews, Roy Chapman. Quest in the Desert. Viking, 1950. 


The author’s memories of his explorations into Gobi Desert while working for Museum 
of Natural History. 


Army: 

Garst, Shannon. Custer, Fighter of the Plains. Messner, 1944. 
He decided at the age of 4 he would be a soldier; at 12 he would be a general. He 
became a general at 23. He was killed in the battle of the Little Big Horm in Mon- 


tana. 
Hatch, Alden. Young Ike. Messner, 1953.. 
Story of his life from his boyhood in Kansas to the presidency. Very easy reading. 
Lovelace, Delos Wheeler. General “Ike” Eisenhower. Crowell, 1945. 
Although born into a family who did not believe in war, he rose to become Supreme 
Commander of the ETO. 
Miller, Francis Trevelyan. General Douglas MacArthur. John C. Winston, 1942. 
Life story of the defender of Corregidor. 


Artist: 
DeLeeuw, Adele Louise. Clay Fingers. Macmillan, 1948. 
A hobby that became a career for Laura who enjoyed working in clay. 


Athlete: 
Feller, Robert William Andrew. Strike-out Story. A. S. Barnes, 1947. 
Highlights of the career of the farm boy who became pitcher for the Cleveland 
Indians. 
Meany, Tom. Babe Ruth. A. S. Barnes, 1948. 
Anecdotes of his life. Very easy reading. 
Roeder, William. Jackie Robinson. A. S. Barnes, 1950. 
A story of the famous Negro second baseman of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
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Author: 

Dalglish, Alice. Silver Pencil. Scriber, 1944. 
An English girl tells her story—her training for kindergarten as well as her ultimate 
success as a writer. 

De Leeuw, Adele Louise. Hawthorne House. Macmillan, 1950. 
Debbie sees her father’s guests as unusual people. They are the material for her 
writings. 

Dickson, Marguerite. Stairway to the Sky. Nelson, 1951. 
Christie passes on some helpful information for prospective writers. 

Whitney, Phyllis A. Silver Inkwell. Houghton, Mifflin, 1945. 
Lynn’s contacts with people, especially writers makes for enjoyable reading. 


Aviator: 
Cavanna, Betty. A Girl Can Dream. Westminster Press, 1948. 
cking. 
Harkins, Phillip. Bomber Pilot. Harcourt Brace, 1944. 
Details of training for an Army Air Pilot. 
Howe, Jane Moore. Amelia Earhart, Kansas Girl. Bobbs-Merrill, 1950. 
Her dreams come true when she has her first flying lesson. One of the Childhood of 
Famous American series. Very easy reading. 


Dancer: 

Dickson, Marguerite. Lightning Strikes Twice. Nelson, 1947. 
Should Ellen follow her mother’s footsteps and become a professional dancer? The 
spring recital decided her future. Stresses hard work. 


Department Stores: 

Kimbrough, Emily. Through Charley’s Door. Harper, 1952. 
Her adventures with buyers and some of the inner workings of a department store 
told as she searched Marshall Field’s for copy for Fashions of the Hour. 

Whitney, Phyllis A. Star for Ginny. Houghton, Mifflin, 1942. 
Ginny works in a department store while training for an illustrator of children’s books, 


Entertainment: 

Bakeless, Katherine L. In the Big Time. Lippincott, 1952. 
Success stories of noted American entertainers ranging all the way from Broadway to 
Hollywood. 


Explorer: 
Lambert, Richard S. Adventure to the Polar Sea. Bobbs-Merrill, 1950. 
Story of Sir John Franklin as an explorer to the Arctic. 


Farmer: 

Allen, Adam. Dynamo Farm. Lippincott, 1942. 
Terry, who came from the city, outgrew his dislike for the farm and in time came to 
appreciate the 4-H Club. 

Davis, Robert. Gid Granger. Holiday House, 1945. 
Gid takes over the farm when the elder brother goes to war. 

Pinkerton, Katherine Sutherland. Silver Strain. Harcourt Brace, 1946. 
A different kind of farming is practiced as this family overcomes the difficulties in 
raising silver foxes. 

Tunis, John Robert. Son of the Valley. Morrow, 1949. 
While the son is fighting the flood waters of the Tennessee and trying to make a go 
of the farm, his father works for TVA. Interesting sideline on TVA. 


Forestry: 
Atwater, Montgomery Meigs. Avalanche Patrol. Random House, 1951. 
Brad Davis learns the business of a forester as a snow ranger in the U. S. Forest 


Service. 

Hank Winton, Smokechaser. Random House, 1947. 
If a boy loves the outdoor as Hank, he can have an interesting career in the Forest 
Service. 
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Hambleton, Jack. Forest Ranger. Longmans, Green, 1949. 
Bill Hanson’s story as a ranger in Ontario. 

Kjelgaard, James Arthur. Forest Patrol. Holiday House, 1941. 
A regular ranger is replaced for a year by a young 19 year old boy. He fights poachers 
and forest fires and puts in hours of hard work. 


Government Service: 

Floherty, John Joseph. Our F. B. I., an Inside Story. Lippincott, 1951. 

Career opportunities for young people in F. B. I. Drama, excitement and patriotism 
involved in the work. 

Jones, Lloid and Jones, Juanita. Sentinel in the Saddle. Estminster Press, 1951. 
Adventure story of a boy who works as a hunter and trapper for U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service among Western ranchers. 

Reynolds, Quentin. The Story of the F. B. I. Random House, 1954. 

One of the newest Landmark books. Off the press in September. 


Illustrator: 


DeLeeuw, Cateau (Jessica Lyon, pseud.). Betty Loring, Illustrator. Messner, 1948. 
Several kinds of art are discussed in this story of Betty’s efforts to achieve success. 
Whitney, Phyllis A. Star for Ginny. Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 
a works in a department store while training for an illustrator of children’s 


Inventor: 

Burlingame, Roger. Inventors Behind the Inventor. Harcourt Brace, 1947. 
An invention is never the product of one person. Many people are responsible before 
one person brings out the finished product. 

Journalism: 

Corbin, William. Deadline. Coward McCann, 1952. 
What a struggle to keep pace with the hustle and bustle of the deadline in a news- 
paper office. Difficult for 8th grade. 

Lent, Henry Bolles. I Work on a Newspaper. Macmillan, 1948. 
A day in a newspaper plant. The reporter, editor, feature writer, photographer, type- 
writer, and even the newsboy all cooperate to make the daily paper. 

McIlvaine, Jane S. Front Page for Jennifer. Macrae, 1950. 
Working on the weekly paper wasn’t Jennifer’s idea of earning a by-line and becoming 
a famous correspondent. 

Librarian: 

DeLeeuw, Adele Louise. With a High Heart. Macmillan, 1945. 


Anne is very unhappy when she learns her first library assignment is a country 
library. Soon the problems of the community become hers and she learns to love it. 


Mechanic: 

Meader, Stephen W. Bulldozer. Harcourt Brace, 1951. 

Two boys build an enterprising excavating business with a salvaged bulldozer. 

Medicine: 

Baker, Rachel. First Woman Doctor: the Story of Elizabeth Blackwell. Messner, 1944. 
First woman in modern times to graduate in medicine. Biography of a woman whose 
battle to become a doctor was fought against the prejudices of 1840. 

DeLeeuw, Adele Louise. Doctor Ellen. Macmillan, 1944. 

The story of Ellen as she chooses her life work of medicine. 

Felsen, Gregor. Davey Logan, Interne. Dutton, 1950. 

A country boy became interested in the needs of his people; he finished his training 
and started a rural practice. 

Montgomery, Elizabeth Rider. Story Behind Great Medical Discoveries. Dodd, Mead, 

1945. 
Doctors at work in research. 

Regli, Adolph. The Mayos: Pioneers in Medicine. Messner, 1942. 

Their story from the pioneering days of Dr. William H. Mayo to the establishing of a 
famous clinic by Dr. Will and Dr. Charlie. 

Skidmore, Rubert. Hill Doctor. Doubleday, 1940. 

York Allen returns from medical school to the Blue Ridge Mountain country to 
practice. 
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Musician: 

Bakeless, Katherine L. Story Lives of American Composers. Lippincott, Rev. ed., 1952. 
Life stories of American composers from Stephen Foster to the present. 

Graham, Alberta Powell. Strike Up the Band. Nelson, 1949. 
History of band music told through the stories of such people as Cab Calloway, Eddie 
— Fred Waring, Benny Goodman, Harry James, Sammy Kaye, Vaughn Monroe, 
and others. 

Johnson, Enid. Right Job for Judith. Messner, 1951. 
Judith has always had ambitions to become an opera singer. She finds an outlet for 
her musical ability after she directs musicals at a settlement house. 


Nursing: 

Deming, Dorothy. Sharon’s Nursing Diary. Dodd Mead, 1949. 
Sharon keeps a diary of the various phases of nursing: pediatrics, surgical, public 
health, industrial, private duty, and maternity. An overview of all phases of nursing. 

Means, Florence (Crannell). Great Day in the Morning. Houghton, Mifflin, 1946. 
Lily-Belle finds satisfaction and enjoyment in nursing after overwork forced her to 
give up teacher training at Tuskegee. 


Photography: 
Old, Helen (Diehl). Victoria Clicks. Messner, 1942, o.p. 
Victoria manages a small photographic shop during summer vacation. Light reading. 


Policeman: 
—— John Joseph. Behind the Silver Shield. Lippincott, 1948. 


he modern policeman at work; deals with selection, training, and some scientific 
pwc onscanoell in the treatment of crime. Small print and uninteresting format. 


Rancher: 


Rush, William Marshall. Wheat Rancher. Longmans, Green, 1946. 
Son of a road builder raises horses and wheat against such odds as bad weather, 
money shortage, and troublesome neighbors. He persuades his father, who is un- 
successful to join him. 
Wild Horses of Rainrock. Longmans, Green, 1951. 
A young easterner learns how to tame and train wild horses on his uncle’s ranch. 


Religious Leaders: 
Newcomb, Covelle. Larger than the Sky: Story of James Cardinal Gibbons. Longmans, 
Green, 1946. 
An Irish immigrant boy who rose to eminence in the Church. 
Roos, Ann. Man of Molokai: Life of Father Damien. Lippincott, 1943. 
His life among the lepers of the Hawaiian Islands. 


Secretary: 
Hall, Marjory. Copy Kate. Houghton, Mifflin, 1947. 
Starts as a secretary in an advertising agency and works up to copy writer. 
MacDonald, Zillah Katherine. Marcia, Private Secretary. Messner, 1949. 
Difficulties and disappointments of a secretary as seen through Marcia’s eyes. 


Social Work: 

Judson, Clara Ingram. City Neighbor: the Story of Jane Addams. Scribner, 1951. 
The life of the founder of Hull House and her career of social work. 

Means, Florence (Crannell). Assorted Sisters. Houghton, Mifflin, 1947. 
As the Locke family work in a settlement house, they build a better home for “as- 
sorted sisters”; Chinese, Negro, Spanish-American, and American. 

Wagoner, Jane (Brown). Jane Addams, Little Lame Girl. Bobbs-Merrill, 1944. 
The girlhood of the woman who founded Hull House. Very easy reading. 


Teacher: 


Chase, Genevieve. Four Young Teachers. Dodd, Mead, 1948. 
Four prospective teachers view the career of teaching by visiting schools and teachers. 
They look into the possibilities of various positions. 
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Erdman, Loula Grace. Fair is the Morning. Longmans, Green, 1945. 
Connie discovers that rural teachers have many problems to meet as they go about 
their work. 
My Sky is Blue. Longmans, Green, 1954. 
All of the problems of teaching are not found in the schoolroom as this young teacher 
discovered. 


Separate Star. Longmans, Green, 1944. 
Each pupil has a separate star and this young teacher attempts to help him find it 
and at the same time she succeeds in building community cooperation. 

Peare, Catherine Owens. Mary McLead Bethune. Vanguard, 1951. 
Mary McLead though born of slave parents is an outstanding person. With $1.50 in 
her pocket and a prayer in her heart, she started Bethune-Cookman School for her 
people. 


Stuart, Jesse. Thread that Runs So True. Scribner, 1949. 
In a most fascinating way, he tells his experiences in teaching in the foothills of 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SECTION 


School librarians of Illinois are looking forward to their annual spring 
conference to be held this year at Hotel Wolford, Danville, Illinois, March 
23 and 24. This meeting, widely attended, is the time of problem sharing 
and solving, with conversation with old and new friends. The annual business 
meeting-of IASL has been changed to this time because of the large at- 
tendance. 


A tentative program is as follows: 


Friday, March 23— 
Afternoon—Panel “Library Service to Children” 


Evening —Dinner followed by attendance at “Moments 
Musical” at Danville High School 


Saturday —Breakfast 
Discussion groups: 
Story Telling 
Audio Visual Materials 
Building and Equipments Suggested groups 
Technical Processes ‘ 
(Other suggestions will be appreciated) 
Luncheon 
Library and City Tour 
Ending with tea or coffee hour 
Probably at the Danville Public Library 


Banquet 


There will be no breakfast planned for Sunday morning. 
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University of Illinois library pro- 
fessor C. Walter Stone (left) inter- 
views Donald D. Jackson, University 
Press editor and author of a recent 
book on “Black Hawk” in “Book 
Talk,” a pioneering television pro- 
gram to stimulate public interest in 
public libraries. The programs are 
broadcast by the University’s own 
television station, WILL-TV, and at 
the same time filmed, and will be 
available to public libraries through- 
out Illinois through the State Library 
in Springfield. 

University of Illinois Newsphoto 
From Joe Wright 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 
FRATERNITY 


The Mu chapter of Alpha Beta 
Alpha is being installed on the IIli- 
nois State Normal University campus 


on February 25, 1956. It is the Na- 
tional Undergraduate Library Sci- 
ence fraternity; the purpose of which 
is “to encourage young men and 
women to become librarians, to pro- 
mote fellowship, and to further the 
professional knowledge of its mem- 
bers.” 

The Chapter is being installed by 
Miss Susan Bush from the Gamma 
Chapter, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Members of the Gamma Chapter 
and the Mu Chapter will have a ban- 
quet at the Bamboo room of the 
Hotel Rogers, Bloomington, follow- 
ing the ceremony. The officers of the 
Milnerites (local library science 
club) who have been instrumental in 
getting chapter status for the club 
are: President, Shirley Scribner; 
Vice President, LaRae Musselman; 
Sec. Treas., Olivia Chung; Historian, 
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Robert Abbott; Sponsor, Miss Eunice 
Speer. 


ELMHURST FRIENDS OF 
THE LIBRARY 

A Foreign Film Series is being 
sponsored with great success. For 
the five films members pay $1.00; 
non members $2.00. This monthly 
series began with The Bicycle Thief 
(Italy) on January 17. 


SUCCESSFUL LIBRARY 
PUBLICITY 

Apply for the John Cotton Dana 
Publicity award, sponsored by A.L.A. 
Public Relations Committee and the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. Make ap- 
plication to the Bulletin by April 1, 
1956. 


MENTAL HEALTH BOOK 
REVIEW INDEX 


The first issue, which will be pub- 
lished semi-annually, is now avail- 
able without charge to librarians who 
have long been seeking this kind of 
periodical assistance in an important 
area of interest. 

The new publication indexes re- 
views of books in the fields of 
psychology, psychiatry, psychoanaly- 
sis, and related subjects, appearing 
in fifty subject journals. Created 
and edited by the Subcommittee on 
Book Appraisal of the Adult Educa- 
tion Board of the American Library 
Association, the Index is available as 
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Supplement to VII #3, Jan.-Feb. 
1956 of Psychological Newsletter, 
New York University, New York 3, 
New York. 

Communications con the 
Index should be addressed to Miss 
Lois Afflerbach, Paul Klapper Li- 
brary, Queens College, Flushing, 
L. I., New York, a member of the 
Subcommittee, whose chairman is 
Margaret M. Kinney, Chief Libra- 
rian, U. S. Veterans Administration 
Hospital Library, Bronx, New York. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Adah Whitcomb, member of the 
Chicago Public Library staff from 
1910-1946; and was supervisor of the 
library’s schools department and 
head of the Ella Flagg Young room 
for teachers when she _ retired. 
Widely known as a writer and re- 
viewer of children’s books, she was 
awarded last January the Midwest 
award for distinguished contributions 
to children’s reading. She died in 
January at the age of 76. 


Dr. Frank N. Van Zant, President 
of the Library Board at Rantoul died 
of Cancer at the age of 50. 


RETIREMENT 


Mrs. Ruth Wilcox, librarian at 
Belvidere Public Library for twenty 
years retired in December. A tea was 
given in her honor by the Board. 
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